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A VISIT TO VOLTAIEB. 

From the Unpublished Journal of Dr. John Morgan. 

[Dr. John Morgan, from whose journal the following extract is taken, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1736. He studied medicine with Dr. Bed- 
man, and served as a surgeon in the Provincial Army. In 1760 he visited 
Europe, and remained there nearly five years. When he was about to 
return home he wrote to Dr. Cullen, " I am now preparing for America, 
to see whether, after fourteen years of devotion to medicine, I can get my 
living without turning apothecary or practitioner of surgery." On May 
3, 1765, he was elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
the first medical professorship created in America. At the commence- 
ment of the College, which took place on the 30th and 81st of the same 
month, he delivered " his famous Inaugural Address," entitled A Dis- 
course UPON THE Institution of Medical Schools in America. 
It has been said by competent authority that Dr. Morgan and Dr. Wil- 
liam Shippen, Jr., " must be regarded as the fathers of systematic medi- 
cal teaching in this country." During the Revolution, Dr. Morgan 
served as Director-General of the Military Hospitals and Physician-in- 
Chief of the American Army. His Journal was written while travel- 
ling from Rome to London, in 1764.— Ed. op Mag.] 

Sunday, September 16th, 1764. — After dinner went to Cha- 
teau de Fernay, distant about an hours ride from town, to 
pay our respects to Monsr. Voltaire to whom we had a letter 
from Mr. W™ Huet, an English gentleman whom we knew 
at Rome. 

His chateau as we observed it in driving into the court 
yard appears new, a double house and sufficiently large to 
contain a great family, being three stories high and neat, 
with a chapel on one side of the court yard in front, and 
the other, which is the side by which we enter some turrets 
which give more the air of a castle, the front side to the 
road being shut up. As for his Theatre I did pot see it, to 
know it, being as I suppose on one side of the hall, or room 
before the hall by which we enter from the court yard. 

Our coach having drove into the yard up to the door, 
Monsr. Voltaire himself received us on the steps. Having 
delivered him our recommendatory letter, though wrote in 
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French, yet from the characters of the superscription he 
knew it to come from an Englishman, and therefore ad- 
dressed us in English. For the present he only looked at 
the beginning of the letter to learn our names and at the 
bottom to see who it came from. This was in the ante- 
chamber. His reception of us was very polite. He asked 
why we had not come out time enough to dine with him 
and why we made any difficulties, for says he : you know 
gentlemen that sitting together at the table opens the heart 
and makes one more sprightly and sociable. Although at 
a loss sometimes for an English word, and that he used many 
Gallicisms yet he took pains to articulate his words properly 
and accent them fully. In this he succeeded beyond what 
one might expect from his having been but one twelve 
month in England and that so many years past as in 1726. 
"We meet with few Frenchmen who pronounce English 
better. Our apology for not having come time enough to 
dine with him being made, he then ushered us into his Sal, 
and introduced us to a polite company there of gentlemen 
and ladies in terms peculiar to himself. He addressed him- 
self more particularly to a Chevalier whom we could see 
was a military man and an officer of distinction and whom 
we afterward learnt from Monsr. Voltaire himself was the 
Count de Beaufremont, who was a Commodore last war, 
and brother to the Prince de Beaufremont in Franche 
Compte ; as well of one of the best families as one of the 
best officers in France. His introduction was to this effect : 

I beg leave to present to you two English gentlemen — Oh 
glorious nation, renowned conquerors of Canada. Though 
they have fought against you, and well have they fought by 
land and sea, we must now look upon them as our brave 
friends, since we are now at peace. To this we replied that 
we hoped this peace might be lasting ; that we might always 
regard one another in the same light of friendship. Then 
Mons'r. Voltaire introduced us more particularly by name : 
we received and returned compliments with mutual respect. 

Mons'r. Voltaire then said he was very well acquainted 
with a gentleman of the name of Morgan when in England 
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in the year 1726. Mr. Beaufremont said there was a Col', of 
that name on the expeditions against Martineco and the Ha- 
vannah. I told them the latter was dead ; that there were 
many of the name in England, and I could not say particu- 
larly that I knew the one Mr. Voltaire meant. They replied 
they had often heard of the name and both of them said there 
was a General Morgan, Gov' of Bergenopzoom an officer of 
great reputation. Tis now indeed 200 years since his time. 

A dish of coffee being presented to us, the conversation 
turned upon the places we had lately visited in Italy, upon 
iNfaples, the famine and epidemical disease which lately 
reigned there, upon the discoveries made at the Hercula- 
neum, &c. 

A little dog happening to cross the room stopped before 
Mr. Voltaire. He wagged his tail and seemed to notice 
him very attentively. On which Mr. Voltaire turned to 
Mr. Powel, and as I thought a little abruptly asked him, 
what think you of that little dog ; has he any soul or not ? 
and what do the people in England now think of the soul. 
This question so unexpected and before company some of 
whom Mr. Powel was very sure, at least of Mr. Voltaire, 
that they entertained sentiments concerning the soul very 
different from himself and the bulk of mankind who have 
been taught at all to reason about the soul — was a little 
startled at this question put so mal a propos. To show that 
he was not desirous of enlarging upon this topic, his an- 
swer was that the people of England now as well as hereto- 
fore entertained very different notions from each other con- 
cerning the soul. Very true, says Monsr. Beaufremont, 
everybody thinks after his own fashion. Mr. Voltaire how- 
ever did not drop the subject entirely. Says he I esteem 
one of your countrymen who has wrote on that subject, my 
Lord Bolinbroke. He has done essential service to man- 
kind, but there would have been still greater had he given 
the same matter in fewer words ; of these he is so profuse 
that he frequently renders the subject he handles obscure 
from being too copious in his expression. Have you not 
read this valuable author? another question as little to 
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Mr. Powel's goiit as the former. But without hesitation he 
told him what appeared to me sufficiently spirited — what- 
ever his merit may be I own I have never read him. Oh 
read him by all means — he is a most valuable author and 
let me recommend to you when you return home to get 
some of your friends to give an abridgement of it. It will 
bear to be reduced to a third of its bulk and then will be a 
most excellent work. The English, added he, have some 
fine authors, they are, I swear by God himself, the first 
nation in Europe ; and if ever I smell of a resurrection, or 
come a second time to earth, I will pray God to make me 
be born in England, the land of liberty. There are four 
things which I adore that the English boast of so greatly — 
with the fore finger of the right hand counting them up, and 
naming each distinctly and with an emphasis, — ^Liberty, 
Property, Newton and Locke. 

Although he then spoke in English the Count de Beaufre- 
mont seemed to understand him. They tell me, says he, 
that the English have not even a word in their language 
which answers to the French word Esclavage, so little have 
they an idea of its state. I beg your pardon says Mr. Vol- 
taire ; they speak of it in the way of opposition — ^English 
Liberty and French Slavery or Servitude. Here a pause 
ensued. To avoid being hooked into any seeming dispute 
about the soul, &c. I had from time to time addressed 
myself to a young looking gentleman who sat next me — on 
indifierent matters — perhaps two or three and twenty years 
old — though all the while very attentive to what passed. I 
had now time to look a little about me, and observe the 
company and place I was in a little more particularly. As 
for Mr. Voltaire himself as I have a good print of him, I 
shall not describe him very particularly. He begins now to 
stoop with years or care, is thin, maigre, and if straight I 
believe would be about five feet ten inches high, has a very 
sagacious but at the same time a comical look. Something 
satirical and very lively in his action, of which he is full as 
most of his nation are. His words which are very emphat- 
ical seem to be accompanied with an action little less so. 
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Count de Beaufremont is a well looking, jolly, fat man, 
appears under fifty, of a good appearance for an officer, one 
that seems to claim respect from deserving it. 

Near him in one corner sat a fat French lady, middle 
aged — well painted. She did not talk much though she 
seemed one of the family. Her discourse seemed to be 
chiefly confined to a gentleman in a white broadcloth suit 
and silver lace, who seemed to repay her with the whole of 
his attention, or not bestow a great deal on the company. 
In the diagonal corner on an easy settee were placed also a 
middling aged but meagre French lady well smeared with 
paint. She did not want for discourse — at her left hand on 
the same settee was a younger lady perhaps aged 20, and 
Mr. Voltaire on her right — the young gentleman with whom 
I conversed sometimes sat between him and myself, and 
Mr. Powel to my right hand. These were the personages 
and such the arrangement of our goodly company. 

The Salle was elegantly adorned and had some tolerable 
paintings. The windows of this room which I sat just 
opposite to, look into a fine garden — Mr. Voltaire perhaps 
observing my eyes that way asked, do you love Greenwich 
gentlemen, do you love Richmond : I upon answering in the 
affirmative, says he, I will shew you these places — He con- 
ducted us into the garden, and pointing to the lake of 
Geneva within about half a league or perhaps a little more 
— There, says he, is the Thames — and there is Richmond 
hills, showing us the hills of Savoy beyond the lake — and 
these vineyards all round this garden and the verdant lawns 
are Greenwich — ^you see I am quite in the English taste : 
look at the woods ; there you see a road in the woods an- 
other in the vineyard — In the garden you have plain gravel 
walks or green lawns — no French gevf gaws — all is after 
nature, "We congratulated him upon the happiness of his 
situation, the judgement he had shown in the choice of his 
residence and the pleasing happy arrangement he had given 
to everything about. He prided himself in having ordered 
everything himself from the building the Chateau to the 
disposition of the garden all the gravel of the walks he had 
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himself caused to be brought here. I have, says he, six 
miles in circuit here and am lord of a greater extent than 
the neighboring republic of Geneva. I pay no taxes to the 
French King or any other. I enjoy liberty and property 
here and am my own master. 

We told him his situation was, what it really is, most 
charming : and that no doubt he must have enjoyed a par- 
ticular pleasure in seeing a kind of second creation rise 
under his hand. Where my Chateau is, says he, there were 
churches and chapels, I bought all and pulled them down 
to build my chateau. I hate churches and priests and 
masses. You gentlemen have been in Italy ; you have been 
at Rome. Has not your blood often boiled to see shoe- 
scrapers and porters saying mass in a place where once a 
Cicero, a Cato, and a Scipio have thundered in eloquent 
harangues to the Roman people. His soul seemed to be 
moved with indignation whilst he spoke it, and he accom- 
panied this with a vehemence of action that showed to what 
a degree he abhorred masses and the religions. How often 
when one would go fast do these fellows detain you, says he ; 
If you ask where is the postillion he is gone to mass, and you 
must wait with patience for a half an hour till he has done. 

By this time I became quite familiar with him, asked him 
questions with as much assurance as if I had been long ac- 
quainted with him. I asked him if he had read any account 
of electricity or was acquainted with Dr. Franklin's writings 
on that subject, and what he thought of him. He acknowl- 
edged him to be the discoverer and improver of electricity ; 
that he was a man of genius, of merit, and a great natural 
philosopher. I then asked him if he had read Mr. Hume's 
writings or Dr. Robinsons History of Scotland as he said he 
often read English books. He told me he had, that both 
were men of merit; but he preferred Mr. Hume whom he 
said wrote more like a philosopher. He has given us a good 
history of England. It is not so full of minute facts as that 
of Rapin, who smells indeed of the Presbyterian whilst Mr. 
Hume throughout smells of the philosopher. He often used 
the words smell of, figurately for to partake of. I know not 
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whether it was because he delighted in the sense of smell- 
ing particularly, or for want of words to express himself 
better in English. He now pulled out of his pocket a fine 
snuff box. In taking a pinch of snuff I observed on the 
inside of the lid a miniature picture of the King of Prussia, 
which probably was presented to him by that monarch at 
the time Yoltaire was so great a favorite of his and his chief 
counsellor. In speaking of an intended new publication 
upon the History of a Trine which has been often wrote on, 
he inveighed against writing on trite subjects where the 
author had it not in his power to bring new facts to the 
light or publish some new discoveries that are important 
and interesting — above all authors I admire l^ewton & Locke 
— these opened our eyes to glorious objects and immortal 
discoveries which we did not think of; one has dissected and 
laid open to us the planetary system ; the other has, as I 
may say, dissected the soul and discovered to us all the 
powers of the understanding. On my knees I prostrate 
myself all my life before two such great men as these, to 
whom I esteem myself as an infant. I then asked who 
Monsr. Beaufremont was. He told me of him what I wrote 
above. I then asked him if the young gentleman whom I 
had sat next to, was his son, as I had heard him call him 
papa ; and who the young lady was. He answered me, the 
young lady I call my daughter; because she was a poor 
orphan neglected neice of the deceased great Corneile — 
Every nation you know has its Shakespeare. Cornell] e was 
our Shakespeare and because I look on myself as a soldier 
under the Generals Corneile, Racine, &c., in this sort of 
warfare, I found out the neice of Corneile and brought her 
to live with me. I call her my daughter and I have married 
her to that young man. Their children I look on as if they 
were my own, and take care of them all as of my own 
family. 

Being now time to return to Geneva lest the gates of the 

City should be shut against us we thanked him in the 

politest terms for the honor he had done us. He returned 

the compliment, said he should always be proud to enter- 

VoL. X. — i 
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tain any English gentleman. Being now at the steps he 
ushered us in, breaking into a kind of rapture with " Oh 
goddess of liberty, thou heaven born maid." "We were 
now within the Salle, and Mons'r. Voltaire as if he had 
been pleased with our conversation and the freedom we 
used with him, crys out in French to this effect — addressing 
himself to the company. 

Behold two amiable young men lovers of truth and in- 
quirers into nature, they are not satisfied with mere appear- 
ances, they love investigation and truth and despise super- 
stition. I commend you gentlemen — go on, love truth and 
search diligently after it. Hate hypocrisy, hate masses, 
and above all hate the priests. Compliments being over 
we left the company. Monsr. Voltaire accompanied us to 
the door. Told us he should always be proud to see us, 
particularly whenever we would call and dine with him — his 
hour was two o'clock : he would be glad to see us, and if 
his health permitted would dine with us but if not, his 
children (meaning his adopted ones) would take care of us, 
nor should we ever want for company at his house who 
would endeavor to make themselves agreeable. "We re- 
turned our thanks once more in the warmest terms and 
getting into the chariot drove ofi". 

I could not help noticing a chapel before the gate of the 
court yard with this inscription. over the door 

Deo 

erexit 

Voltaire 

MDCCLXI 

I afterwards heard that in buying this possession he was 
obliged to stipulate for building a chapel — of which I sup- 
pose no great use is made. Till I heard this I did not 
know whether it was not his Theatre. In a Tavern on the 
road not far off these lines are pencilled 

Deo erexit Vol/aire 

Behold the pious work of vain Voltaire 
Who never knew a God, or said a prayer. 



